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REVIEWS. 

A History of American Political Theories. By Charles Edward 
Merriam, Ph.D. New York, The Macmillan Company; London, 
Macmillan & Company, Ltd., 1903. — xv, 364 pp. 

If there are any historical students who look askance at political 
theory and political philosophy as out of the domain of the earthly and 
the real, such books as this of Dr. Merriam's ought to lessen the num- 
ber. The political scientist may assert that such writing is peculiarly 
within his field; but the historian may rest assured that, whatever field 
it may nominally occupy, the book is safely within the realm of history 
in its larger aspects; for surely we have passed away from the time 
when history had to do only with human acts and surface phenomena. 
The principles on which men were acting, or thought they were acting 
are certainly within the scope of historical investigation. One may 
therefore ask himself whether such study as this is not necessary for 
an understanding of American political history; is it not in reality a 
part of constitutional history ? 

The book before us has eight chapters and a conclusion, which is 
numbered as the ninth chapter. The first deals with the political the- 
ory of the colonial period; the remaining chapters treat of the theories 
that have shown themselves since the beginning of the Revolut onary 
argument one hundred and forty years ago. The strongest pieces are 
those dealing with Jacksonian Democracy, the political theory of the 
slavery controversy, and the nature of the Union. The thinking is 
clear and explicit; the language is remarkably simple, straightforward, 
and uninvolved. No one could have written the book who was not 
unaffected in his scholarship, or who had not a strong, unwavering 
grasp of his subject. The reading on which the author's conclusions 
are based is ample, showing few omissions of essential material, and 
there is evidence of a reasonable knowledge of the facts and forces of 
American history in the ordinary sense of the words. The volume 
will therefore prove useful to the teacher and student of political and 
social movements in America. 

The chief unfavorable criticism is one which at first sight may seem 
trivial. The work does not, in a satisfactory way, bear out its title. 
It is really a series of essays in American political theory, chronologi- 
cally arranged, but not with that vital connection which we hope for, 
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even if we do not get it, in a true history. Moreover, there are many 
things left unsaid; there are so many really vital portions of the devel- 
opment omitted that one thinks the author's use of the word history is 
a little misleading. 

The author has not seen fit to distinguish between political philosophy 
and political theory, or between the merely theoretical and the practical. 
This, I imagine, is in accord with his firm belief. But I feel sure that 
a distinction clearly marked in his own mind would have served him 
well and his readers better. We may admit that to adhere to the dis- 
tinction is very difficult; but there is certainly great difference between 
the fundamental thinking of the Revolutionary period and such a theory 
as the advisability of separating the powers of government. Very 
much hangs on the fact that the fundamental thinking of the eighteenth 
century was essentially different from that of fifty to eighty years later; 
that is to say, that men unconsciously approached the problems of the 
state and of government quite differently. Without seeing this, and 
noting how the change came in the development of American society, 
the reader is dealing only superficially with the statements of Samuel 
Adams, of Calhoun, or of later writers and statesmen. Indeed, here 
we have one very marked characteristic of the book; and it seems to 
the reviewer a very decided defect. The writer deals in very great 
measure only with the political theories that are put forth as such, and 
not only fails to characterize and classify the philosophical ideas, but 
also fails to bring out the political theory that has shown itself in the 
handling of practical facts. This accounts, therefore, for a long and 
even serious discussion of John Adams's Defence of the Constitutions 
and for a sober reference to Taylor's Enquiry, in a book that has space 
for only a passing reference to the formation of the early state consti- 
tutions. Yet in the development of American political theory, in the 
transference of political philosophy into constitutional law and real in- 
stitutions, how supremely important were these early conventions, and 
how supremely unimportant were John Adams's speculations on the 
nature of government. If we agree that contributions to political theory 
must be made in books like Locke's Essays, or Rousseau's Contrat 
Social, or Adams's Discourses on Davila, then the author is entitled to 
say, as he does, that few contributions have been made by America; 
but is not this a very superficial view to take, — a view with which 
Dr. Merriam concludes, but to which he has been unable to adhere in 
the course of his volume? If that is political theory, then its history 
would be a description of the books and essays that have been written 
in the field of political theory. 
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Nearly every chapter invites comment and discussion; there is very 
clear statement, and almost no positive error, but there are some evi- 
dences of a failure to see the wider bearings of some of the phases of 
the subject. The author's classification of the Revolutionary argu- 
ments certainly could be made more distinct; but here there seems to 
be a failure to discern the real character of some of the most funda- 
mental propositions. For example, the argument of Samuel Adams 
was not in his own opinion extra-legal, and therein lies its significance 
to the student of American politics. Dr. Merriam says the colonists 
carried the discussion beyond the boundary line of public law. To 
place their natural right and contract argument outside of the domain 
of public law is at least to run the danger of misunderstanding it com- 
pletely, and certainly the author has not thrown light on the real char- 
acter of this particular line of argument. Adams did not admit that 
Parliament had the legal right to pass acts that were unjust, because 
they transcended the laws of nature. The law of nature is law ; if Par- 
liament acts beyond it, the act is not law. The assertion that Parlia- 
ment is of limited authority, and bound by a standing law which it can- 
not alter, or that in every free state there is an unalterable law binding 
on the legislature thereof, is not likely to be emphasized too strongly by 
any one seeking to select the really significant in American theory. The 
fundamental legal notion, which Adams put forth time and time again, 
is possibly par excellence the American notion of to-day; and the fact 
of chiefest significance in the history of those days is this transforma- 
tion of legalistic theory and argument into actual institutions. If one 
were asked to select from the writings of the time, a single sentence 
that would contain the American argument more fully than any other, 
he would not choose "Taxation without representation is tyranny," 
nor perhaps even "Governments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed," but this from Samuel Adams: 

This Constitution, my Lords, is fixed ; it is from thence that all power in 
the state derives its authority ; therefore no power can exceed the bounds 
of it without destroying its own foundation ; 

or this: 

But, in all free states, the Constitution is fixed ; it is from thence that the 
supreme legislative, as well as the supreme executive, derives its authority. 1 

And such central characteristic American principles as this — which 
Dr. Merriam does not mention — were the direct result of belief that 
the law of nature embodied in a free constitution is law, and, as Locke 

1 Wells, The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams. I, 160, 163. 
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said, a standing rule to all men. Surely, also, the author might have 
mentioned in this chapter Locke's theory of the prerogative, and shown 
how it was used in America, and given a democratic interpretation. 

It may be permissible to find fault with another chapter. The dis- 
cussion of the slavery controversy is very helpful, but here again there 
seems to be lack of grasp of some of the fundamental facts. It will 
not do, for example, to talk of the Abolitionists and their use of the 
law of nature and of natural right as if they belonged to the individu- 
alistic school of the eighteenth century. The author does not lead the 
reader to see the immense advance in the seventy years from the out- 
break of the Revolution. With all the apparent individualism of Gar- 
rison, the very motto of the Liberator showed that he was in an advanced 
stage of thinking: "The world is my country, and my countrymen all 
mankind." Abolitionism (and certainly this should be pointed out in 
any book, however short, dealing with the principles of anti-slavery 
agitation) was an extravagant manifestation of the humanitarian spirit 
of those times. And no one would consciously connect humanitarian- 
ism with individualism, even if men did speak of natural right, and 
resent the interference of the government with freedom. Abolitionism 
was transcendentalism in its elemental character; and surely one would 
not confuse the animating spirit of the Brook Farm adherents with 
eighteenth century individualism, even if Bronson Alcott and his fol- 
lowers did seek to live close to nature, and, like the Fathers, rebelled 
against the social conventions that were the products of history. By 
not noticing such evident facts as these, the author has not seen that 
the position of the Abolitionists marks in a striking and dramatic 
fashion the incursion of the non-individualistic notion, the sentiment 
that one cannot do what he will with his own ; cannot live for himself 
alone. Abolitionism was but another exhibition of the new life which 
showed itself in the missionary societies of the time, the public schools, 
the temperance agitation, and the many other social movements of the 
Jacksonian epoch. It is not going without the chosen realm of the 
author's study to bring out the fact that the moving spirit in the nine- 
teenth century was a sentiment of human brotherhood, and that this 
sentiment — emphatically the opposite pole from the individualism of 
which he treats in his early chapters — through the anti-slavery agita- 
tion became the most potent agent in the most important political and 
constitutional movement of the century. 

In spite of these criticisms, the judgment on the book must be de- 
cidedly in its favor. To say that it is incomplete means more than 
that it is small, because at times the fact or the principle omitted is 
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essential and pivotal; but incompleteness and occasional surface treat- 
ment do not mean that the author is careless or slovenly or weak, for 
there is scarcely a positive misstatement in the book from beginning 
to end. There are many indications of vigorous and clear thinking; 
and, for emphasis, one should again speak of the admirable clearness 
of the style, which never for a moment leaves the reader in a fog, and 
which proves that in considering every subject the author was not con- 
tent with less than a clear vision of things face to face. 

IT ,, „„ Andrew C. McLaughlin. 

University op Michigan. 

Rhode Island: Its Making and Its Meaning. By Irving Berdine 
Richman. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York and London, 1902. 
— 2 vols., xiv., 266, iv., 295 pp. 

In his American Commonwealth, vol. 1, p. 18, the Hon. James Bryce 
says: 

This singular little commonwealth, whose area is 1,085 square miles (less 
than that of Ayrshire or Antrim), is of all the American States that which 
has furnished the most abundant analogies to the Greek Republics of an- 
tiquity, and which best deserves to have its annals treated by a philosophic 
historian. 

That such an historian has entered this fertile field and worked it 
effectively is revealed to whoever reads Mr. Richman's work. It is an 
interesting fact that this first "philosophic historian" of the early history 
of Rhode Island gained his first impulse in this direction from personal 
conversations with Mr. Bryce himself. That great liberal teacher is 
further identified with this work by the introduction which he has writ- 
ten, wherein he points out as the three distinguishing principles in 
Rhode Island history, the recognition of complete liberty of conscience, 
the fullest civil liberty of the individual, and the prior right of the In- 
dians to the soil. The last of these was from its nature limited to the 
early years of the colony. Casting aside the strict chronological order, 
Mr. Richman groups his facts about the two former principles of Free- 
dom of Conscience and Political Individualism. The interaction of 
these ideas and their influence upon the political and social life of the 
colony, is the motif of the work. 

A full discussion of the controversy between Massachusetts and Wil- 
liams and the Antinomians leads to the conclusion that it was the 
time-spirit of toleration at issue with the reactionary spirit of Puritan 
theocracy. By her systematic course of persecution Massachusetts 



